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EDUCATION AND THE CRISIS 


IN CHARACTER 


Any thoughtful student of the social scene today 
must conclude that we are confronted with a crisis 
in character. Last year the ratio of divorces to mar- 
riages in the nation was one to three, largely because 
too many married people lacked the character to make 
their marriages successful. During the same period 
our people spent more than seven billion dollars on 
alcoholic beverages and with that sum purchased a 
vast amount of evil as well as exhilaration. Black 
markets have flourished, supported by millions of dis- 
honest citizens. Innumerable strikes have threatened 
the welfare of our people, as workers and employers 
alike have shown a eallous disregard for the rights 
of their fellow citizens. In a multitude of ways, in 
large affairs and small, our people have given evidence 
of a lack of that moral sense which exalteth a nation. 

We who teach must view these evidences of lack of 
character with special concern. These adults who 
wreck their homes, seek wealth by dishonest means, 
and violate all of the laws of God and man are our 
former pupils. In part we made them what they are. 

We believe in the power of education, yet clearly that 
power has not been great enough to build a morally 
sound nation. Even after we have acknowledged 
that the schools are the most powerful foree for good 
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in our society, that the majority of young people stay 
with us for too brief a time for the influence of the 
school to be fully effective, and that there are many 
evidences of social health to balance against evidences 
of social disorganization, we are still left with the 
disturbing question: Why have our schools not been 
more successful in building a nation strong in charac- 
ter as well as great in material power? 

The answer can be simply given: We have not tried. 
We have been far more concerned with the intellectual 
aspects of education than with the development of 
character. We have worked far harder to teach facts 
than to teach the principles of ethical conduct. We 
have been much more concerned with teaching the 
principles of science than of morality; with develop- 
ing skills of hand and eye than the skills required in 
human relationships; with giving knowledge rather 
than developing the insight which would enable our 
young people to use their knowledge for the common 
good. 

On the elementary, secondary, and college levels 
just what has been the ratio of effort expended in the 
teaching of facts and skills to the effort expended in 
the teaching of ethics and morals? One hundred to 
one? Fifty to one? Ten to one? Does not the first 
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ratio more closely approach the truth than the last? 
And is it not time to set a different balance between 
these two aspects of education? 

Our friends of the clergy will immediately contend 
that the only possible avenue toward improvement will 
be found through religious instruction in the schools. 
Godless schools, they will assert, cannot produce men 
and women of character. 

But public-school people properly refuse to accept 
this conelusion, They know history and are convinced 
that separation of church and state is essential to 
the health of our democracy. Religious instruction in 
the public schools is commonly prohibited by law. 
These laws have the support of the great majority 
of our people and there is small likelihood that they 
will be changed. Even those who might wish to see 
religious instruction provided in the public sthools 
are not likely to agree on the instruction which should 
be given. 


Our failure in character education cannot be traced . 


to lack of religious instruction. It can be traced to a 
failure to distinguish properly between religion and 
ethies. 
zod. Ethies concerns the relation of man to man. 
We cannot and should not teach religion in the publie 
schools. We can and should teach ethies. 

Every great religious movement has been a great 
ethical movement as well. And it has been the ethical 
teachings of the leaders of these movements that 
have been important in influencing the behavior of 
men toward their fellow men. We need to distinguish 
between the religious aspects of these movements, 
which are the proper concern of the church, the 
synagogue, or the mosque, and the ethical aspects of 
these movements, which are the proper concern of the 
elementary school, the secondary school, and the col- 
lege. 

There is a much larger area of agreement between 
religious groups on questions of ethies than there is 
on the purely religious doctrines of these groups. 
This fact is well illustrated by the results of a recent 
conference at Town Hall of representatives of the 
Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, Jewish, Moslem, and 
Christian faiths. These religious leaders were asked 
to determine the points upon which members of all 
faiths should agree. Ten were decided upon, as fol- 
lows: 


Religion concerns the relation of man to his 


1. The unity of all life. 

2. The interdependence and brotherhood of all men. 

3. Love and service to fellowmen, not domination and 
power over them. 

4. Nonviolence and 


noninjury. No more war or 


killing. 
5. Help, not exploitation, of the weak and backward. 
6. Purity and personal disinterestedness. 
7. True riches and true happiness are within. 
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8. The worth of the individual. 
9. The immortality of the soul. 
10. The union of man with God. 


It is instructive to note that the first eight of these 
ten points of agreement are clearly in the field of 
ethics and should be a proper concern of the public 
schools. The last two are the concern of religious 
teachers. 

To insist that schools should not teach religion is 
not to suggest that they should be antireligious. Quite 
the contrary. The public school should lend support 
to the church, the synagogue, the mosque, or the taber- 
nacle as a constructive social institution. The school 
should also impress upon its pupils the idea that re- 
spect for the religious beliefs of others is one of the 
marks of the educated person. Educators should ¢o- 
operate closely with religious leaders in any project 
of a nonsectarian character contributing to the wel- 
fare of youth. But in all these activities the distine- 
tion between the teaching of ethies and the teaching 
of religion should be clearly maintained. 

Once this distinction has been established, teachers 
become free to develop an effective plan of character 
education. The approaches to this task are many 
and varied. Pupils need to be taught the principles 
of ethical conduct. Emotionalized attitudes need to 
be developed that will lend support to the principles 
of right conduct. Pupils also need to be given many 
and varied opportunities to put into practice these 
principles of conduct and led to reflect upon the re- 
sults of their experience. 

The identification of the ethical principles which 
should be taught is the first major task. Here only 
a few brief suggestions can be given as to what these 
should be. 

The first area in which these principles will be found 
ean be termed the area of personal integrity. In this 
area such principles as these might be stated: 

That honesty, whether of a workman who produces 
accurate work or of the businessman who deals honorably 
with his associates, is an essential basis for social living. 

That courage, especially moral courage, multiplies the 
power of the individual and is essential to leadership. 

That a sense of justice, which to the pupil may be 
interpreted as good sportsmanship, is an essential char- 
acteristic of the person of integrity. 

That decisions should be determined by reason and sup- 
ported by emotion, not vice versa. 


A second area in which important ethical principles 
will be found is that embracing the ethies of democ- 
racy. These principles have been so well stated by 
Briggs and Russell in their book, “The Meaning of 
Democracy,” that one can do no better than to refer 
the reader to that excellent book. A few of these 
basie principles for which many applications can be 
found are the following: 
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That respect for the individual is the basis’ of 
democracy. 

That every right has its corresponding duty. 

That majority rule, coupled with respect for minority 
rights, provides a better means for making social de- 
cisions than any other. 

That the freedoms enumerated in the Bill of Rights 
must be preserved in full force, if any group is to funce- 
tion successfully as a democracy. 


A third area in which principles of ethies will be 
found may be termed the area of altruism. In this 
area such principles as the following may be stated: 


That he who loseth his life in the service of his fel- 
lows shall find it. 

That altruism is one of the great forces which bind 
members of a civilized society together, whether a home, 
a school, a community, a nation, or the world community. 

That true greatness of achievement is more often moti- 
vated by altruism than by selfishness. 


While it is by no means easy to decide upon the 
ethical principles which should be taught, if as much 
time and thought were devoted to these decisions as 
are given to planning the informational aspects of 
instruetion, good working decisions can be arrived at. 

We next come to the question: By whom shall ethi- 
cal teaching be given? The importance of personality 
is nowhere so evident as in the teaching of ethies. 
It takes character to produce character. There should 
be no place on any school or college faculty for the 
teacher who by example, direct teaching, or indirection 
contributes to a low ethical standard for the school. 
Conversely, that teacher should be given the greatest 
honor who ean most sueeessfully develop in pupils 
high ideals and ean inspire them to act in support of 
these ideals. The selection of such teachers is with- 
out question the administrator’s most important re- 
sponsibility. The production of such teachers is the 
greatest responsibility of teacher-training institutions. 

It is well recognized that many of the best oppor- 
tunities for ethical teaching are found in the solution 
of problems that arise in the daily life of the school. 
But what is less well recognized is that ample time 
must be given for the discussion of such problems, 
if they are to be useful in the development of ethical 
standards, 

From the experience of schools which have devoted 
adequate time to such discussions it appears that three 
conditions must prevail if the discussion of school 
problems is to be valuable as a means of ethical 


instruction. The problems must be of real and im- 


mediate concern to the pupils. Pupils must have an 
opportunity to express their opinions freely and hon- 
estly, and in the end there must be an opportunity for 
them to reflect upon the reasons why the decision they 
have made is the right decision. 

The guidance services of the school can contribute 
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greatly to the development of ethical character if 
guidance workers place character above material and 
intellectual success in order of importance. But again 
let us ask a question: What is the relation between 
the amount of time and effort spent by counselors on 
the vocational and educational aspects of guidance— 
testing, program planning, occupations courses, career 
conferences and the rest—and the amount of time 
spent helping boys and girls to develop guiding prin- 
ciples of conduct by which their lives can be governed ? 
Do not the first two aspects of guidance overshadow 
the last in every school? Yet in every school every 
day there are boys and girls who need help in under- 
standing ethical principles and in making decisions 
concerning matters of conduct. These needs are too 
often not met, in part because guidance counselors 
are more concerned with routine matters than with 
the more important needs, partly because it takes a 
higher degree of skill to meet these needs than it does 
to do the routine tasks. 

Greater emphasis upon character as an objective of 
education will necessitate many changes in teaching. 
Only a few can be suggested here. 

In English we ean well afford to spend less time on 
purely literary criticism, teaching the techniques of 
specialized literary forms which pupils will have no 
occasion to use, and drilling pupils on the biographies 
of authors and the opinions of critics as to the merits 
and demerits of their writings. Pupils should spend 
more time reading literature which presents ethical 
problems of real concern to them and doing some 
straight thinking about the principles of conduct in- 
volved. 

In recent years we have made considerable progress 
in providing reading materials interesting to our 
pupils. But in terms of ethical values the adventure 
stories, sports stories, and stories of science and in- 
vention, which we have substituted for more difficult 
reading materials, have little to offer our young people. 
We need to find materials both interesting and high 
in ethical values and teach them for their ethical 
values, 

More time should be devoted by pupils to expressing 
orally and in writing their considered opinions of 
their own conduct and the conduct of the people they 
know, men and women in the public eye, and ehar- 
acters they meet in books. 

The social studies afford many opportunities for 
the teaching of ethics. What happened—now the 
principal concern of most social-studies courses—is less 
important than why it happened. Conflicts of ideals, 
the beliefs which have governed and should govern 
the relations of men and nations, the qualities inherent 
in great character and the influence of the truly great 
upon the course of history, the evolution of the ethical 
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concepts leading to peace, freedom, equality, and 
social justice, these should be the principal concern 
of the social studies. In studying the modern scene, 
the acts of individuals and groups need continually 
to be measured by ethical standards. “Given the facts 
as they are, what is right?” This is the insistent 
question for which our pupils should be taught to 
find the answer. 

Science, too, can make many contributions to whole- 
some ideals and right attitudes. The integrity of the 
scientist who faces the facts even when they disprove 
a cherished hypothesis; the idealism of the scientist 
who risks disease and death in the service of an alien 
people; the spirit of brotherhood among scientists 
which transcends the claims of nationalism upon them 
—these are ethical concepts which are as important 
as the law of Charles or the principle of conservation 
of matter. Yet science teachers rarely venture beyond 
the teaching of facts, scientific principles, and the 
applications of science to improving the material 
welfare of mankind. 

In another way the public high school can make 
strong and lasting impressions for good upon its 
pupils. Through carefully planned assembly pro- 
grams a spiritual element can be introduced into the 
schools which ean be extremely influential in develop- 
ing ethical character. A memorial service for alumni 
who gave their lives in the war can impress upon 
young people the sacrifices which have been made in 
defense of our institutions and a deeper sense of 
loyalty to the highest national ideals. An appeal for 
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funds for a worthy charity can be made more than 4 
mere appeal for cash. It can teach the importance 
of altruism. The presentation of awards can be made 
more than a distribution of letters and emblems. The 
ceremony can be used to teach pupils what consti- 
tutes true merit. Young people invariably will re- 
spond well to programs such as these, provided they 
are made to appear as special occasions, ¢arry a sin- 
cere and significant message, and are presented with 
a high degree of skill. 

There are many ways to teach the principles of 
ethical character in a public school. What is most 
needed is a conviction among school people that the 
first objective of all education is ethical character, 
that it is more important to the individual and to 
society that a person should be good, that his judg- 
ment in matters of right and wrong should be sound, 
that his ideals should be high, and that his conduct 
should square with them than that he should be intel- 
lectually clever or materially successful. 

There is an old Chinese proverb which says, “Of the 
wants of men there is no end, but the things that 
bring content are few and well known.” Our educa- 
tional system from kindergarten through college has 
taught young people what to want and how to get, 
materially, what they have wanted. As a result we 
have a discontented and disorganized nation. 

Is it not time to teach ethical principles and stand- 
ards of value so that our young people, rich in inner 
resources, may live lives useful to their fellows and 
satisfying to themselves? 





NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Two important pleas have been put forward re- 
cently for the establishment of national scholarships 
and fellowships—one by Leonard Carmichael, presi- 
dent, Tufts College, at the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges, and the other by 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard University, in 
his annual report. The American public has tended 
to confuse free education with equality of educational 
opportunity. There is sufficient evidence available to 
establish the fact that many students of ability are 
educationally disfranchised for financial reasons. (A 
useful summary of the evidence is presented in “Sci- 
ence, the Endless Frontier,” pp. 158 ff.) It is signifi- 
cant that the subtitle of the book by L. Lloyd Warner, 
Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin Loeb, “Who shall 
be Educated?” is “The Challenge of Unequal Oppor- 
tunities,” an aspect of American education which has 
too long been ignored. Nor did the arguments for 


making advanced training for qualified students effec- 


tively free, put forward by John K. Norton in the 
Edueational Policies Commission’s report on “Eduea- 
tion and Economie Well-Being in American Democ- 
racy,” receive the attention that they deserved. More 
foreeful, perhaps because they dealt with an area that 
was more spectacular from the point of view of the 
public, were the recommendations for the discovery 
and subsidizing of scientific talent presented in Vanne- 
var Bush’s report, “Science, the Endless Frontier.” 

The whole issue of national scholarships and fellow- 
ships is one which intimately concerns the national 
welfare and its future. It would be unfortunate, how- 
ever, if any one area of that welfare were to be singled 
out as more important than others. This issue was 
not ignored in the Bush report; it was cogently stated 
in the following quotation from the Report of the 
Committee on Diseovery and Development of Scientific 
Talent: 

The uses to which high ability in youth can be put 


are various and, to a large extent, are determined by 
social pressures and rewards. When aided by selective 
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devices for picking out scientifically talented youth, it is 
clear that large sums of money for scholarships and fel- 
lowships and monetary and other rewards in dispro- 
portionate amounts might draw into science too large a 
proportion of the Nation’s high ability, with a result 
highly detrimental to the Nation and to science. Plans 
for the discovery and development of scientific talent 
must be related to the other needs of society for high 
ability: science, in the words of the man in the street, 
must not, and must not try, to hog it all [p. 136]. 


It would be unfortunate if a program of national 
scholarships and fellowships were adopted, even on 
an experimental basis as suggested by Dr. Conant, in 
favor of pure an~ spplied sciences. The creation of 
a preferential tariff in favor of any area of intel- 
lectual training would in the long run be detrimental 
to national welfare. It would tend to sanction pre- 
mature specialization and become an obstacle to that 
general education which Dr. Conant recognizes as 
essential to humanize the professions. In the sciences 
the competition for talent has already been begun in 
the officer-training programs of the Army and Navy 
and may effeet the supply of potential scientists in the 
future. This trend, recently deplored by M. H. Tryt- 
ten, director, Office of Scientific Personnel, should 
serve as a warning against a program of national 
scholarships and fellowships which from the point of 
view of national welfare is not comprehensive enough 
to encourage talent in a great variety of intellectual 
activities—I, L. K. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ADW AND 
THE NAPDM HELD AT TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Deans of 
Women and the National Association of Personnel 
Deans of Men, held at Tuskegee Institute (Ala.), 
closed with a dinner session, March 14, at which F. D. 
Paterson, president of the institute, using as his topic, 
“The Place of Guidance in Education,” paid tribute 
to the teachers from New England who aided in the 
establishment of the early Negro colleges. 


These New Englanders gave their services as a Chris- 
tian duty ... and brought to Negro youth a meticulous 
concern for cleanliness and detail. They gave values of 
honesty, integrity, culture, and high Christian living... . 
The basis of a free society is participation. . . . I believe 
the world of the student and the world of the teacher 
should merge whenever possible. . . . Maximum develop- 
ment for the student is possible only if we can recapture 
the quality of concern manifested by the early workers 
from New England in the small Negro college. . . . Our 
protection from undue familiarity and cheapness will be 
the quality of our standards. 


Earlier sessions of the conference were addressed 
by Benjamin E. Quarles, dean, Dillard University 
(New Orleans); T. Ruth Brett, associate personnel 
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director, Tuskegee Institute; Thomas E. Hawkins, 
dean of men, and Houser A. Miller, counselor in 
religion, Hampton Institute (Va.); and N. Smith, 
dean of men, Virginia Union University (Richmond). 


THE SECOND ANNUAL EASTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 

THE second annual Eastern Pennsylvania School 
Library Conference, sponsored by the state teachers 
colleges at Kutztown and Millersville, was held in the 
latter town, March 7-8. The program gave special 
emphasis to the subject of books suitable for school 
libraries. 

Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief of Scholastic 
Magazines; Phyllis Whitney, author and reviewer of 
children’s books; and Alice Ruf, assistant professor 
of library science, Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia), discussed the major theme of the cun- 
ference. Mary Peacock Douglas, state school-library 
adviser for North Carolina, spoke on state school- 
library supervision, and elementary-school-library ser- 
vice was considered by Dorothy Haar Bolbach, li- 
brarian of the schools in Lancaster Township; June 
Smith, supervisor of special education in the schools 
of Laneaster County; and Mrs. Douglas. School-li- 
brary-publicity methods were presented at a sectional 
meeting by Mary Ellen Lewis, librarian of the college 
at Kutztown, and Mr. Gould. A demonstration of li- 
brary instruction for junior-high-school pupils was 
conducted by Jane Gray Smith, librarian of the Train- 
ing School at Millersville. 

Mildred Batchelder, specialist on school and chil- 
dren’s libraries, American Library Association, con- 
veyed the greetings of the association, and the Penn- 
sylvania Library Association was represented by its 
president, Katharine Shorey. Alfred Decker Keator, 
state librarian at Harrisburg, also addressed the con- 
ference. 


THE CARNEGIE STUDY OF RESULTS OF 
THE VETERAN-EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

THE Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
have jointly initiated a comprehensive study of the 
much discussed question as to whether veterans make 
better college students than nonveterans. 

The College Entrance Examination Board will con- 
duct the study for the foundation, which will be super- 
vised by Henry Chauncey, director of the board, and 
Harold Gulliksen, the board’s director of research, 
and will be under the immediate direction of Norman 
Frederiksen, a staff member of the board. Con- 
sultants on the plan for the study are: P. J. Rulon, 
acting dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University; Frederick F. Stephan, professor of so- 
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ciology and statistics, Cornell University; Kenneth 
Vaughn, director, Graduate Record Office, Carnegie 
Foundation; and Lyle Spencer, president, Science 
Research Associates. 

Approximately a dozen colleges and universities 
throughout the country will be invited to participate 
in the project and will be chosen on a broad geo- 
graphical basis to include both large and small col- 
leges as well as men’s and coeducational institutions 
in order that students from as many different types 
of institutions as possible may be studied. 

The study will seek to answer such basic questions 
as the following: Do veterans in general make better 
students than nonveterans? How do factors like age, 
nature of military experience, and marital status 
relate to quality of academic work? What types of 
veterans seem to succeed best and why? 

To determine the effect of the GI Bill of Rights in 
removing the economic barriers to college education, 
the study will also compare the economic performance 
of the following types of veterans: (1) those who 
wanted to go to college and would have gone without 
the GI Bill; (2) those who wanted to go to college 
but could not have gone without the GI Bill. The 
effects of having a college education interrupted by 
the war will also be explored. 

Special achievement tests and questionnaires with 
veteran and nonveteran students as well as standard 
college records on admissions and performance will 
be used. A special effort will be made to investigate 
the nonquantitative factors. The study will seek data, 
through personal interviews and questionnaires, on 
such questions as age, marital status, number of chil- 
dren, attitude toward military service, attitude toward 
teachers, and extracurricular activities. The con- 
sultant on this phase of the project will be John 
Clausen, assistant professor of sociology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, who directed the recent study of veterans’ 
postwar plans while serving with the Information 
and Education Division, U. 8. Army. 


SUMMER SESSIONS AND WORKSHOPS, 1947 

Wirs high enrollments anticipated by most of the 
colleges and universities across the country, plans are 
already under way for the offering of special courses, 
workshops, and institutes during the coming summer. 

The American University (Washington, D. C.) an- 
nounces that it will conduct the third annual Institute 
on the United States in World Affairs, June 16—July 
25. The basic course of 60 lecture-discussion sessions 
will focus attention upon important issues of national 
and international policy, with emphasis upon the in- 
terrelation of domestic and foreign developments and 
problems. Government officials, university professors, 
and journalists will give the lectures and conduct dis- 
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cussions. Visits will be made to Congress, embassies 
and legations, and government departments and agen. 
cies that deal with the subjects included in the pro. 
gram. Teachers may enroll as auditors or may ar- 
range to earn six semester hours of graduate credit, 
Further information may be obtained from Walter F, 
Myer, director of the institute, 1733 K Street, NW, 
Washington 6. 

At the University of Kansas, June 23—August 16, 
a complete curriculum will be offered to provide an 
accelerated educational program for both veterans and 
nonveterans. At least 35 departments will offer un- 
dergraduate programs, and there will be graduate 
courses in all fields. Professional training in such 
fields as premedicine, prenursing, engineering, busi- 
ness, journalism, education, and physical education, 
will be given on the same basis as during the regular 
academic year. 

Radcliffe College will conduct for the first time 
this summer, June 30—August 9, a six-week intensive 
course in publishing procedures open to college grad- 
uates. The course, under the direction of Helen 
Everitt, writer and lecturer, will survey the require- 
ments and opportunities in publishing for women and 
will offer practical experience in this field. 

From July 7 to August 30, the graduate division 
of applied mathematics, Brown University, will offer 
a special program of instruction in modern mechanics 
of fluids and solids with particular emphasis on non- 
linear problems. The program is designed to intro- 
duce advanced graduate students to the most impor- 
tant modern problems in mechanics of continua and 
to give university instructors and research personnel 
of government agencies and industry an opportunity 
to become familiar with the latest methods developed 
in this field. 

The National Audubon Society will provide at cost 
a field course in nature study and conservation at the 
Audubon Nature Camp near Medomak (Me.) in five 
two-week sessions, June 13 through August 28. The 
course should be of interest to teachers, youth leaders, 
camp counselors, and other adults with a professional 
or hobby interest in nature. For particulars write to 
the society at 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 

The Rural Editorial Service, in co-operation with 
the Educational Press Association of America, is 
sponsoring an editorial workshop in Chicago limited 
to 60 persons, July 7-16. Lectures, personal and 
group consultations, and work on individual problems 
will be centered around editorial planning, selection 
of content, editing of copy, titles, subheads, design 
and layout, art work, and printing. If it is not pos- 
sible to accommodate all who wish to attend, arrange- 
ments may be made for a special three-day workshop 
following the close of the Rural Editorial Service 
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workshop for the members of the Educational Press . 


Association. 


UNESCO’S DRIVE FOR RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION FUNDS 


BerNARD DrzewIesKI, chief, Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation Section, UNESCO, has announced the 
inauguration in Paris of UNESCO’s world campaign 
to obtain $100,000,000 in money and equipment for 
the ruined educational systems of the former occupied 
countries. A meeting of 60 representatives of 32 
international organizations was held in Paris, Feb- 
ruary 13-14, under the chairmanship of George E. 
Haynes, treasurer-general, International Conference 
of Social Work, to devise methods of raising the fund 
in money or material. 

Julian Huxley, director-general, UNESCO, in a 
foreword of UNESCO’s Reconstruction and Rehabili- 
tation Newsletter, says: 


For the work of educational, scientific, and cultural 
reconstruction, UNESCO needs the support of everyone 
who can help. We need everything from big gifts of 
money to small gifts of toys, books, and pencils for the 


children, 


The estimates of requirements in the European 
countries alone are as follows: notebooks, 70,000; 
pencils, 150,000,000; pens, 10,000,000; pen nibs, 40,- 
000,000; erasers, 7,000,000; rulers, 10,000,000; draw- 
ing paper (sheets), 40,000,000; drawing books, 500,- 
000; simple geometrical instruments, 2,000,000; water- 
color paints and brushes, 10,000,000; colored pencils, 
30,000,000; blotting paper (sheets), 3,000,000; writ- 
ing paper (sheets), 100,000,000; printing paper, 21,- 
000 tons; mixed chalk, 10,000 pounds. 

UNESCO, to begin to cope with the task, has taken 
over 50,000 books from the Inter-Allied Book Center 
in the United Kingdom, while an offer of 300 sets of 
the Eneyelopedia Britannica came from Chicago. 
UNESCO is taking over that part of UNRRA’s work 
which pertains to education, science, and culture. It 
will not provide the actual money, which must come 
from private sources, but will survey requirements 
and resourees and stimulate the flow of these resources 
to the places where they are most needed. It will act 
as a clearinghouse and as a center for distribution 
and for gifts in money or kind. It is hoped that 
UNESCO will continue one of UNRRA’s tasks—the 
conduet of fellowship-training schemes to enable ex- 
perts in devastated countries to visit countries where 
developments had been continued and learn the latest 
that may be known in their own particular speciality. 


UNRRA FELLOWSHIPS ENDED 


UNRRA’s fellowship program is ending, according 
to a report received by ScHoot anp Society from 
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Virginia Rishel of the organization’s Public Informa- 
tion Office. European fellows who have been studying 
in this country left at the end of February, and Chi- 
nese fellows will leave by the end of this month. The 
program was designed to help carefully chosen pro- 
fessional men and women from the former occupied 
countries to catch up on new discoveries and develop- 
ments and to get the technical “know how” necessary 
to earry on rehabilitation work in their own countries. 

Under the program 125 men and women from nine 
war-devastated countries were brought to the United 
States in the past eight months to study in six gen- 
eral fields: agricultural rehabilitation, finance, health, 
industrial rehabilitation, medical and sanitation sup- 
plies, and welfare. The countries represented and the 
number of fellows from each were: Austria, 3; China, 
25; Czechoslovakia, 18; Greece, 23; Italy, 8; Poland, 
25; Ukraine, 8; Byelorussia, 2; Yugoslavia, 13. Ia 
addition 31 fellows studied in Great Britain, Sweden, 
France, and Switzerland. Of the total 17 were women. 

Under the program UNRRA paid transportation 
and living costs. The period of study averaged from 
three to six months. Each fellow, before leaving his 
home country, agreed to stay in rehabilitation work at 
least three years on his return. 

During their short stay in this country the fellows 
crammed in as much study and travel as possible on 
programs arranged by technical advisers of the 
UNRRA headquarters staff, who took into consider- 
ation length of time available, language difficulties, 
and placement opportunities in each. field. They 
studied in American universities, did research in li- 
braries, and visited, studied, and observed at experi- 
mental stations, in laboratories, in factories, on 
forums, in welfare institutions, in hospitals and 
clinies, and in many departments of national and 
local governments. Besides increased knowledge and 
“know how” the fellows took back with them many 
books, some equipment, and contacts with profes- 
sional men and women who will keep them abreast 
of new developments. 

The Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Commission 
of UNESCO at the meeting in Paris in November 
expressed the opinion that “this Fellowship Training 
Program should be continued after the expiration of 
UNRRA, and that UNESCO, which is particularly 
fitted to do so, should assume the responsibility of 
earrying on this task.” 


THE NATIONAL ROOSEVELT LIBRARY IN 
CHINA 

During the sixth Plenary Session of the Kuomin- 

tang held in Chungking in March, 1945, a resolution 

was passed to establish a national library to the 

memory of the late President Franklin Delano Roose- 

velt. The project received the prompt approval of 
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the authorities concerned. As soon as possible follow- 
ing the withdrawal of the Japanese from China steps 
were taken by the Ministry of Education to initiate 
work on the new national library under the adminis- 
tration of the ministry. The purpose of founding the 
library is threefold: 


It will perpetuate the great name of President Roose- 
velt and stand as an enduring monument that betokens 
the Chinese people’s love and reverence for him, . .. This 
library bearing his name will, it is hoped, serve as a 
medium whereby mutual understanding, appreciation, and 
co-operation between the two nations will be greatly en- 
hanced. . . . This library must needs serve also for the 
cause of peace. 

The library aims to become an important repository for 
books and source materials on subjects pertinent to the 
purpose for which it is established and a research center 
in its field as well. 

. This library, though an institution founded in 
honor of a great American by the Chinese Government, 
will never fail to make the international contacts which 
it must have. In fact, in order to make it a memorial 
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worthy of the name it bears, co-operation on the part 
of the governments, societies, and institutions abroad 
must be solicited. ... 


The Planning Committee, of which Chiu Chia-Hua 
is chairman, has obtained, with the help of the Chi- 
nese Government, more than 100,000 volumes. The 
library is housed in the building oceupied by the Na- 
tional Central Library in Chungking which has re- 
turned to Nanking now that the war is ended. The 
work of the reading room and the lending library 
has been in operation since November 15, 1946. 

Through a grant of funds from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the library is able to carry on its activities for 
the time being without resort to outside aid. However, 
the books available are mostly in Chinese or Japanese, 
and the committee is desirous of obtaining American 
books, “especially those published since the presidency 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and books by or about 
him.” Gifts of books will indeed be welcomed by the 
committee. Donations may be sent to the library at 
56 Foo Hsing Road, Chungking. 


e e 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Rosert L. Kinca, former executive vice-president, 
Lincoln Memorial University (Harrogate, Tenn.), has 
assumed the duties of acting president during an ex- 
tended leave of absence granted to Stewart W. Mc- 
Clelland, president. 


THE REVEREND EDMUND Raymonp CunzEo, 0.S8.B., 
former assistant to the dean, St. Vincent College (La- 
trobe, Pa.), and recently director of public relations 
for the centenary, has been appointed vice-president 
and dean to succeed the Reverend Maurice Costello, 
O.S.B., who has resigned because of illness. The Rev- 
erend Hugh J. Wilt, O.S.B., former bursar of the 
Catholic University (Peking, China), and more re- 
cently professor of history and assistant treasurer at 
St. Vincent College, has been named dean of men. 
Father Wilt will also continue in the professorship. 


Harry R. Varney, associate dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Vermont (Burlington), has been 
appointed dean, New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts (State College), and director of 
the experiment station and extension service in New 
Mexico. His resignation at the University of Vermont 
will become effective June 1. 


Russe.u I. THompson, head of the department of 
psychology, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), has 
been appointed dean, to succeed E. A. Vuilleumier, 


whose resignation after 14 years in the post will be- 
come effective in June. Dr. Vuilleumier will devote 
his full time to the department of chemistry of which 
he is the head. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., will succeed 
Dr. Thompson as dean of the sophomore class. Wil- 
liam Lonsdale Tayler, recently historian and chief of 
the records and analysis division, U. §. Department 
of State, has been appointed professor of political 
science and head of the department. 


JoHN B. GoopwIn, whose appointment as curator 
and business manager, City College (New York), was 
reported in ScHoout anv Society, April 11, 1942, has 
been appointed to the office of the comptroller, Creigh- 
ton University (Omaha, Nebr.). 


Lynn A. Emerson, associate director, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, has been named acting director and 
will guide an expanded program in the field of in- 
dustrial education to be offered under the sponsorship 
of the school and the Graduate School of Education. 
In this connection C. Kenneth Beach and John M. 
Brophy have been added to the staff. Dr. Beach was 
formerly head of the department of industrial educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University ; Dr. Brophy, formerly 
state supervisor of vocational and adult education in 
Wisconsin. The new program provides for specializa- 
tion on the graduate level in industrial arts, vocational 
industrial education, and technical education. 
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THE REVEREND JOHN MAXWELL ADAMS, director, 
department of university work, Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Edueation, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
chaplain and associate professor of religion, Mac- 
alester College (St. Paul, Minn.), and will assume 
his new duties, September 1. 


MarsHaLL E. Nunn, professor of Romance lan- 
guages, University of Alabama, has been appointed 
head of the department, succeeding John C. Dawson, 
whose retirement will become effective July 1. The 
following new faculty members were appointed in 
the College of Engineering and assumed their duties 
on March 24: Leith Potter, Ab Flowers, and A. John 
Still. 

Erwin PANoFsky, an authority on the history of 
world art, has been appointed Charles Eliot Norton 
professor of poetry, Harvard University, for the aca- 
demie year 1947-48. 


ELEANOR BaRNEsS has been appointed professor of 
foods and nutrition, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. In 
addition to her teaching, Dr. Barnes will continue her 
research in fruit culture. 

T. V. SmirH anp Curt J. DUCASSE are serving as 
professors this spring at the University of California 
(Los Angeles). Dr. Smith, former Congressman at 
large from Illinois and well-known author, lecturer, 
and radio speaker, is visiting professor of philosophy ; 
Dr. Ducasse is Flint professor of philosophy, as re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Society, November.9, 1946. 


Rotanpo Awnziorti, of Florence (Italy), who 
served as secretary of the courses and assistant in- 
structor in Italian literature and basic Italian to 
American servicemen in the University of Florence, 
has arrived at Illinois Wesleyan University (Bloom- 
ington) to teach a course in English composition. 
Elmo Seott Watson, associate professor of journalism 
and chairman of the Chicago division of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University, will 
devote his summers and part time during the academic 
year to establishing a journalism program in the de- 
partment of English. He will continue his work in 
the Medill School in addition to giving instruction in 
two semester courses in Illinois Wesleyan University. 


RALPH Barton Perry, JR., art historian and a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Art Association, has been 
appointed lecturer in art, Mills College (Oakland 13, 
Calif.). 

THE following persons have been appointed to the 
staff of the University of New Mexico to serve during 
the summer session, June 9 to August 6: to visiting 
professorships, Ralph 8S. Boggs, of the University of 
North Carolina (Spanish and folklore), Ira H. Young, 
of Harris Teachers College (St. Louis), and Charles 
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L. Caldwell, of the University of Oklahoma (educa- 
tion), Howard Cook, of Ranchos de Taos (art), Wes- 
ley Gewehr, of the University of Maryland (history), 
John Ise, of the University of Kansas (economies), 
Ernst Krenek, Viennese musician (music), Frederick 
Leonard, of the University of California at Los An- 
geles (astronomy), Mabel Major, of Texas Christian 
University (Fort Worth), and Randall Stewart, of 
Brown University (English), R. Martinez Lopez, of 
the University of Texas (Spanish), Raymond Stites, 
head of the department of art, Antioch College (his- 
tory of art), and Sophus K. Winther, director of the 
fiction workshop, University of Washington (writ- 
ing); to a visiting instructorship, Jane Allen Harris, 
of Wellesley College (physical education); and as 
critie artist for the Taos School of Art, Worth Ryder, 
of the University of California. 


THE following promotions were among the largest 
number reported “in many years,” as announced by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, March 7: 
to professorships, Albert G. Hill (physics), Samuel 
H. Caldwell, Ivan A. Getting, and Arthur R. Von 
Hippel (electrical engineering), James Holt (mechan- 
ical engineering), John R. Markham and Hsue-Shen 
Tsien (aeronautical engineering), Ronald H. Robnett 
(business and engineering administration), Paul A. 
Samuelson (economic and social science), John T. 
Rule (graphies), Herbert L. Beckwith (architecture 
and planning), and Dean Peabody, Jr. (building 
engineering and construction) ; to associate professor- 
ships, Karl W. Deutsch and John B. Rae (English 
and history), Richard C. Lord, Jr., Clark C. Stephen- 
son, and John W. Irvine, Jr. (chemistry), Ascher H. 
Shapiro (mechanical engineering), Walter L. White- 
head (geology), Jerome B. Wiesner (electrical engi- 
neering), Roland B. Greeley and William H. Brown 
(architecture and planning), Herman Feshbach and 
Clark Goodman (physics), Rene H. Miller (aero- 
nautical engineering), David F. Waugh (biology), 
Herman J. Shea (civil and sanitary engineering), and 
Cecil G. Dunn (food technology); and to assistant 
professorships, David P. Herron (director of the 
Parlin station), Jack B. Pohlenz (director of the 
Bangor station), Keith E. Rumbel (director of the 
Buffalo station), Marey Eager, Roberto M. Fano, and 
James N. Thurston (electrical engineering), Bernard 
T. Feld (physics), John D. Roberts (chemistry), Alex- 
ander Bavelas (economies and social sciences), John 
A. Beckett and William V. A. Clark, Jr. (business 
and engineering administration), Stephen H. Crandall 
and Rogers B. Finch (mechanical engineering), Myle 
J. Holley and Ariel A. Thomas (civil and sanitary 
engineering), Fritjof A. Raven (modern languages), 
Lloyd Rodwin and Burnham Kelly (architecture and 
planning). 
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Wiu14M P. Fenn, field secretary of the Associated 
Boards for Christian Colleges in China, has returned 
to China to continue his work as liaison officer among 
the 13 Christian colleges in that country. 


Wiuiam W. Parton, for the past 13 years chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of International College 
(Beirut, Lebanon), has been named associate director 
of the Near East College Association, Ine., to assist 
Albert W. Staub, American director, in raising a fund 
of $15,000,000 for the colleges. 


GeEoRrGE D. StopparD, president, University of Illi- 
nois, has been named a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine. 


F. Dean McCuusky, head of the department of 
audio-visual education, University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles), has been elected 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences, and James McPherson, 
head of visual instruction for University Extension 
in the southern section, chairman of radio and lec- 
tures. Edgar Bergen, well-known radio entertainer, 
is president of the academy. 


E. ALLIsoN GRANT, principal, Friends Academy 
(New Bedford, Mass.), has submitted his resignation 
to the Board of Trustees, effective at the close of the 
academic year. 


Recent Deaths 


RicHAarRD WaArD GREENE WELLING, who founded the 
National Self Government Committee (1904) and 
served as its chairman for forty-two years, died, 
December 17, 1946, according to a report received 
by ScHoou AND Society, March 18. Mr. Welling, who 
was eighty-eight years old at the time of his death, 
was an attorney of New York City, who early in the 
century recognized the need in education for the 
“practice of representative government in school and 
the cultivation of civie responsibility and honor.” 
He organized the committee to spread information 
and methods of achieving these ends and devoted his 
life to the work. His influence has been felt, not only 
throughout the United States, but in foreign countries 
as well. At present the Military Government in Ger- 
many is using the publications of the committee to 
encourage the formation of self-government in all 
German schools. 


FLORENCE MARSHALL, first woman in the United 
States to promote and develop trade education for 
girls, died, January 27, according to a report sent 
to ScHooL AND Society by Blanche Nechanicky, a 
supervisor of the Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education, New York State Education Department, 
Miss Marshall, who was 


under date of March 13. 
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seventy-seven years old at the time of her death, 
founded the Boston Trade School (1903), the first 
trade school for girls in the country, which she owned 
and directed until 1908 when it was taken over by the 
city. She served on the Douglas Commission of Mas- 
sachusetts (1905), the Massachusetts Factory Investi- 
gating Commission (1908), and the Federal Commis. 
sion for Vocational Education (1914). In 1911, after 
two years as state supervisor of industrial education 
for girls in Massachusetts, she became principal of the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, then a private 
school and later incorporated in the school system of 
New York City, a post that she held until her retire- 
ment in 1937. 


Tue Most Reverend Toomas Henry McLaveuuiy, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Paterson 
(N. J.), died in his sleep, March 16, at the age of 
sixty-five years. Bishop McLaughlin had served as 
professor of classical languages and sacred scripture 
(1908-09), philosophy (1909-13), dogmatic theology 
(1913-14), dean of the faculty (1914-21), professor 
of education (1921-22), and president (1922-33), 
Seton Hall College (South Orange, N. J.); auxiliary 
bishop (1935-38), Newark (N. J.); and first bishop 
(since 1938), Diocese of Paterson. 


WituiAM WALLACE Bancrort, professor of philoso- 
phy, Ursinus College (Collegeville, Pa.), died, March 
17, at the age of fifty-four years. Dr. Bancroft had 
served the college as a member of the faculty (1925- 
31) and as professor of philosophy (since 1931). 


WiuuiAM STANLEY MARSHALL, professor emeritus 
of entomology, the University of Wisconsin, died, 
March 17, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Marshall 
had served the university as instructor in biology 
(1893-98), assistant professor of zoology (1898- 
1905), associate professor of entomology (1905-33), 
and professor (1933-37). 


Patrick O’SuLLIVAN, composer of Irish melodies 
and former head of the department of piano instruc- 
tion, Memphis (Tenn.) College of Music, died, March 
17, at the age of seventy-five years. 


Avucust FRAUEHAN, assistant professor of chen- 
istry, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), died, March 
18, at the age of forty-five years. Dr. Frauehan, who 
had served as an instructor in chemistry for four years 
in the University of Wisconsin, had been on the staff 
of Miami University since 1928. 


Mary EvizasetH LOWNDES, joint headmistress, 
Rosemary Hall (Greenwich, Conn.), died, March 19, 
at the age of eighty-three years. Miss Lowndes, who 
was born in England, came to the United States in 
1907 to a post on the staff of Rosemary Hall and 
became one of the headmistresses in 1909. 
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SAMUEL Morris, professor of chemistry, West Vir- 
ginia University, died, March 20, at the age of sixty- 
seven years. Dr. Morris had served the university 
since 1916; in the professorship since 1921. 


JAMES Henry DeLona, former associate professor 
of chemistry, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, March 21, at the age of 
seventy years. Mr. DeLong had served the college as 
assistant and assistant professor of chemistry (1904— 
31) and associate professor (1931-46). 


THE VERY REVEREND Epwarp J. WALsH, C.M., 
president emeritus, St. John’s University (Brooklyn) . 
suceumbed to a heart ailment, March 22, at the age 
of sixty-nine years. Father Walsh had served as 
teacher of English, Latin, and German (1901-03), 
St. Vincent’s Seminary (Philadelphia); teacher of 
English literature, ecclesiastical history, and sacred 
eloquence (1903-07), vice-president (1907-08), and 
president (1908-12), Niagara University (N. Y.); 
superior and director of missions and retreats (1912- 
26), St. Vineent’s Mission House (Springfield, Mass.) ; 
and at St. John’s University as vice-president (1926- 
35) and president (1935-42). 


CoLumsus RupoLtpH MELCHER, professor emeritus 
of German language and literature, University of 
Kentucky, succumbed to a heart attack, March 23, 
at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Melcher had 
served as principal (1885-86), Vevay (Ind.) High 
School; superintendent of schools (1889-1905), Car- 
rollton (Ky.); professor of ancient and modern lan- 
guages (1901-07), Hanover (Ind.) College; and as- 
sistant professor of modern languages (1907-08), as- 
sociate professor (1908-10), professor of German 
language and literature (1910-33), head of the de- 
partment (1917-33), and dean of men (1914-33), 
University of Kentucky. 


Masor CLARENCE ALBERT SHORT, former principal, 
John M. Clayton Schools (Dagsboro, Del.), died, 
March 23, at the age of seventy-three years. Major 
Short had served as commandant of cadets and pro- 
fessor of mathematics (1896-97), Worthington Mili- 
tary Academy (Lincoln, Nebr.) ; (1897-98), Hoitt’s 
School for Boys (Burlingame, Calif.) ; (1899-1904), 
North Carolina Military Academy (Red Springs) ; 
instruetor to professor of mathematics and engineer- 
ing (1904-19), Delaware College (now the Univer- 
sity of Delaware) ; superintendent of schools (1925- 
26), Laurel (Del.); president (1926-35), Wesley Col- 
legiate Institute (Dover, Del.) ; and principal (1935 
until his retirement), John M. Clayton Schools. 


Coming Events 


Unoer the auspices of Springfield (Mass.) College, 
a New England English Conference will be held in 
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Springfield, April 11-12. Thornton W. Merriam, 
dean, Springfield College, will be toastmaster at the 
dinner meeting, April 11, at which the speakers will 
be Paul M. Limbert, president of the college; Harold 
H. Wade, instructor in English, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Wentworth Williams, dean of the faculty, 
Massachusetts State College (Fort Devens); and 
Arthur W. Peach, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.). There wiil 
be three sectional meetings, April 12, led by Roberta 
M. Grahame, assistant professor of English composi- 
tion, Wellesley College; John Hurd, of Dartmouth 
College; and Morse Shepard Allen, associate professor 
of English, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 


THE 111th national meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society will be held in Atlantie City, April 16. 
The division of chemical education will conduct a sym- 
posium on the reorientation of chemical training in 
schools and colleges to meet the demands of the atomic 
age, presided over by Laurence L. Quill, head of the 
department of chemistry, Michigan State College. 
The problems involved will be outlined by Walter J. 
Murphy, of Washington (D. C.), an editor for the 
society and a trustee of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. 


Honors and Awards 

E.iot BLACKWELDER, professor emeritus of geology, 
Stanford University, was recently elected an honorary 
foreign member of the Geological Society of London 
in recognition of “his distinguished contributions to 
the advancement of geological science.” Dr. Black- 
welder is one of the few Americans to be elected to 
honorary membership in the society, one of the oldest 
and most prominent organizations of its type in the 
world. 


EuizaBETH M. Pops, instructor in English and his- 
tory of English literature, Mills College (Oakland 13, 
Calif.), was awarded the Folger Library Fellowship 
for Research in Washington (D. C.) early in March. 
Dr. Pope will spend her year’s leave of absence, be- 
ginning in September, in research on the treatment 
of religious topics on the Elizabethan stage. 


Other Items 

CHARLES L. ANSPACH, president, Central Michigan 
College of Education (Mount Pleasant), recently an- 
nounced that the college has been accepted as a mem- 
ber of the College Study in Intergroup Relations, the 
national study established in 1946 by the American 
Council on Edueation and financed for a four-year 
period by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The college becomes one of 20 institutions ex- 
perimenting in teacher-training programs concerned 
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with intergroup problems. Rupert C. Koeninger, pro- 
fessor of sociology, has been appointed chairman of a 
committee that includes representatives of both the 
college and the community. Lloyd Allen Cook, pro- 
fessor of educational sociology, Wayne University 
(Detroit), is director of the national study. 


Inutinois Stare NorMAL UNIversity (Normal) ob- 


Shorter Papers. 
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served its 90th anniversary on February 18 with a 
Founders’ Day dinner at which Dwight H. Green, goy- 
ernor of Illinois, was the speaker. During the past 
90 years “some 65,000 students have attended the uni- 
versity.” The majority of these have become teachers 
in the schools of the state, and of the 1,800 students 
enrolled this year, fewer than three per cent are from 
outside the state. 





TEACHING FOR PEACE 


THERE is evidence to indicate that the number of 
Americans who think that a major war is inevitable 
within the next twenty-five to thirty years is steadily 
increasing.1 The fact that people lack faith in the 
ability of the diplomats to weld a lasting peace is also 
shown by the popular sentiment in favor of compul- 
sory peacetime military conseription.? It appears that 
the educative process has failed to provide the masses 
of our citizens with the inner security which stems 
from a consciousness of man, armed with the facts of 
science and history, as the master of his own destiny. 

To say that the crisis that confronts us is sobering 
is an understatement. From the point of view of 
our own national security, we cannot escape the fact 
that, given another war, we will inevitably be drawn 
into it and are certain to feel all of its terrible scourge. 
As teachers, hoping that our efforts have some rela- 
tionship to the building of a better world, we are con- 
fronted with two basie choices: First, of “throwing 
up the sponge” and admitting that we cannot chan- 
nel the forces of history in constructive ways; second, 
of grasping the opportunity that is still ours to work 
and teach for a peaceful world at an ever accelerating 
pace. Clearly, our loyalty to the democratic faith is 
such that the latter must be our choice. 

It has been said with some truth that the curse of 
the modern world is industrial imperialism. The 
colonial imperialism of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries produced many wars of conquest; but in 
their power to destroy, the weapons of colonial war- 
fare cannot be compared with modern military imple- 
ments. When hostilities begin it is too late to prevent 
the turning loose upon the world’s peoples the de- 
structive powers which advanced technology has made 
possible. It is, therefore, incumbent upon us as edu- 
eators to remain conscious of the fact that it is the 

1 Since this paper was written, there has been a slight 
drop in the percentage, although the National Opinion 
Research Center in Denver reported, as quoted by the 
press on December 20, 1946, that 63 per cent of the 
people expect this country to fight in another war within 
the next 25 years. 

2 The Public Opinion Quarterly, fall issue, 1946, p. 422, 


reported that as of July, 1946, the figure was 65.2 per 
cent. 


rampant nationalism expressed in terms of the im- 
perialistie quest for resources and natural wealth that 
lies at the root of the world’s ills. 

There is little that we ean do toward solving this 
problem unless we are willing to face the facts objec- 
tively. And facing up to what confronts us means 
not only that we condemn the imperialistic policies 
which have been promulgated by other national states, 
but it also means that we must be aware of those 
phases of our own history which have produced mili- 
tarist ventures of an offensive character. It is not 
with malicious intent that I make such a statement. 
I would not excuse any of the practitioners of im- 
perialism, past or present, be they France, Germany, 
Japan, Italy, England, Russia, Holland, or Spain. 

In the present crisis our own government has seen 
fit to energize its foreign policy. Our nation is as- 
suming an active part in the diplomatic currents and 
cross-currents of world affairs. Whether we agree 
or disagree with the policy of our Department of 
State, the mere fact that this time we have refused 
to turn our backs on the world in icy isolationism is 
encouraging. But we cannot stop there. 

As the strongest nation in the world and as one 
with a democratic heritage, the Unted States has pre- 
sumed to become the moral arbiter of the world’s 
ills. It thus becomes pertinent to ask: Will not the 
voice of our government as represented by its diplo- 
mats speak more effectively and with greater moral 
force if our people are conscious of the fact that 
our own skirts have by no means always been clean? 
Indeed, would we not gain in the council of interna- 
tional statesmen if our representatives themselves ex- 
hibited a greater consciousness of all sides of American 
history, especially in view of the fact that they have 
no hesitation in pointing out to the representatives of 
other states what they consider to be the error of 
their ways? 

What is this side of American history which should 
give us cause to hesitate before we assume the self- 
righteous approach? It is represented, for example, 
by that phase of the War of 1812 whereby Henry Clay 
and his “warhawks” made no pretense to hide their 
claim that it was desirable that we undertake the con- 
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quest of Canada. Our failure in Canada was not for 
lack of intentions. And the objective historian would 
certainly be on shaky grounds, were he to attempt to 
justify at all points the actions of our government 
preceding and during the Mexican War. 

We cannot conveniently overlook the fact that dur- 
ing the struggle over the extension of slavery, many 
of the hotter heads openly advocated that we take 
Cuba or other lands which might be suitable for the 
slave economy. This movement culminated in the 
infamous “Ostend Manifesto” put forward by Ameri- 
can ministers abroad.? The Platt Amendment, passed 
by the United States Senate at the close of the Spanish 
American War, virtually made the United States’ Am- 
bassador to Cuba the arbiter of that unhappy island’s 
internal affairs and proved that we had fought the 
Spaniards not alone for idealistic reasons. 

Previous to the “good neighbor” era which was 
fortunately ushered upon the scene by the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt with the help of his able 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, our government had 
upon innumerable occasions interfered in the prob- 
lems which confronted various Latin-American states. 
Troops were sent or threats were made to Colombia, 
Venezuela, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, Haiti, and 
Mexico.* It is no wonder that some of these peoples 
still refer to us as “the colossus of the North.” 

There has been abroad among intellectuals the 
notion that there is a close correlation between the 
internal structure of a democracy and the altruistic 
or idealistie forees which motivate its foreign policy. 
Events of the past and of the present should have 
served to obliterate any such notion. Let it, there- 
fore, be reiterated that, although we as teachers have 
every right to condemn imperialism in all its phases, 
we also have the duty to know and understand the 
history of our own foreign policy. We should be 
conscious of this history before we embark upon a 
crusade of condemning imperialism only in so far as 
our practice consists of berating the diplomatie rep- 
resentatives of other nations. 

This point has particular relevance in the light of 
our present policy of advocating freedom for native 
peoples, while we insist that we shall hold exclusive 
control over the Pacific islands that were won from 
Japan. At the same time, our government, pointedly, 
has sponsored a naval expedition for the purpose of 
“exploring” the Antarctic continent.5 We do this at a 


8 See Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, Rise of American 
Civilization, vol. II, p. 11, 1930 edition. 

4Ibid., Chapter XXVI, ‘‘Imperial America.’’ 

5 The Associated Press, January 6, 1947, is quoted as 
follows: ‘‘The USA plans to claim a big share of the 
6,000,000-square-mile Antarctic continent, officials have 
disclosed, and the strategy for clinching it will be con- 
— upon the return of Rear Admiral Richard E. 
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time when “war games” in the northern arctic regions 
have become almost commonplace. These events are 
transpiring at a time when teachers-for-peace have 
been saying that we should do everything within our 
power to strengthen the hand of the United Nations 
by breaking down the rigid national sovereignties that 
rest upon military aspirations. 

In all fairness, I hasten to add that American policy 
on the foreign front has, upon numerous occasions, 
been thrown into the seales in favor of,the forces of 
genuine democracy. But in the present era a policy 
of imperialism for the United States has become an 
historie possibility; to some it is a probability. Such 
being the case, it is well for us to remember that 
imperialism means permanent peacetime armies and 
navies, with the tremendous burden these place upon 
the taxpayer. It also means that the building up of 
our military establishments. places the military man 
inereasingly in a position to dominate aspects of 
civilian life. 

I well know that I am laying myself open to the 
charge that I am so anxious to look for evil in the 
expansionist program enunciated by our government 
that I ean see no evil in the policies of other govern- 
ments. Such is not the ease. Any student of affairs 
today is the alarmed witness of imperialism on all 
sides. But our hope has been that our own govern- 
ment would be above suspicion on this point. We 
have had the right to expect it in view of what our 
great land has stood for as “the light of liberty beck- 
oning to the world’s downtrodden peoples.” 

The course upon which our nation has embarked 
does not have to be a permanent one. Educators can 
have a part in changing that course, if they are 
willing to teach the truth in all of its phases. It is 
our moral obligation to teach the truth if we are to 
have a part in guiding the thought of our students 
and other citizens into channels that lead toward the 
peaceful reconstruction of the world. It is time for 
strong words, lest the price that is paid in the lives 
of all people everywhere be a stupendous one. 

Wim H. FisHer 

THE FIELDSTON SCHOOL, 

New York City 


GEOGRAPHY AND THE EDUCATION OF 
ENGINEERS 

As a professional man I have long given serious 
thought to the well-known and recognized limitations 
in professional education in American universities. 
During the quarter century that has elapsed since my 
own graduation, I have arrived at a certain basic 
point of view that may be of interest to educators. 
I here confine my remarks to engineers because I am 
an engineer by profession, to whom the problem has 
been personal. I am of course aware that it is in no 
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way confined to engineers, that it applies to all forms 
of specialized education, and that there is nothing new 
about it. The recurring plea to have our universities 
turn out “men engineering,” “men farming,” and “men 
writing,” instead of merely engineers, farmers, and 
writers, is as old as specialized education itself. 

As a student at the University of Wisconsin, I was 
fascinated by the disciplines, the techniques, the tricks 
of the trade of engineering. Nevertheless, some vague 
dissatisfaction with the overspecialized curriculum led 
me to take as many courses in the liberal arts as pos- 
sible, largely in English and philosophy. One result 
has some bearing on the present discussion. Partly 
because of youthful arrogance, partly because of the 
wide divergence between the philosophy of the engi- 
neering faculty and that of the teachers “on the hill,” 
and in general through bewilderment resulting from a 
directionless education, I came away from the univer- 
sity with a sense of personal superiority to the engi- 
neering profession that had much to do with my not 
staying entirely in that profession subsequently. 

In the course of nearly 25 years of a rich profes- 
sional life that took me into many special problems 
and more parts of the world, I came gradually to 
change the emphasis in my work from engineering to 
geography, while at the same time developing a new 
point of view on engineering as a fine and inspiring 
profession. While much of that change in attitude 
came from maturity, my concomitant interest in the 
philosophy and disciplines of geography served to 
give it focus and direction and led to my present 
ideas on education. 

The present discussion is not to propose a ready- 
made solution to a complex problem, but to call atten- 
tion to one field in which it may pay to seek a realistic 
and practical approach. From personal experience I 
am convinced that through the teaching of geography 
much may be done to bridge the wide educational gap 
that exists today between the liberal arts and the spe- 
cialized training of engineers. 

The present widespread preoccupation with the pro- 
posed broadening and liberalization of engineering 
curricula stems from the fact that those curricula are 
necessarily devoted so exclusively to the techniques of 
a specialized trade as to leave little room for anything 
else. Engineers are turned out by the thousands who 
ean sell their superb ability to build bridges and adapt 
plastics to various new uses, but who are lost when it 
comes to evaluating—and adapting themselves to—the 
kind of life that their work is helping to shape. The 
specialist plays a large part in the building of a new 
world; when that world catches up with him he is at 
times so profoundly bewildered as to lose faith in his 


own profession. Engineers ean build structures that 


are breath-taking in magnificence, but they too often 
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lack the basic philosophy needed for evaluating the 
social implications of those structures, for fitting them 
into the complex, social, cultural, ethnic, economie, 
political life of man of which they are themselves a 
part. Educators are concerned with the fact that 
engineers lack such perspective on their work, in rela- 
tion to their lives as human beings, as might conceiy- 
ably have resulted from preoccupation with Plato and 
Aristotle while they were students. 

A situation of that kind is no less distressing—and 
no less a problem for university presidents—hecause 
students should have had more maturity when they 
first began to study engineering; the needed perspec- 
tives should have grown out of their general cultural 
environments, their family atmospheres, their primary 
and secondary educations. The faculty of an engi- 
neering college that would like to turn out “men engi- 
neering” instead of engineers has inherited a problem 
that parents and previous teachers had failed to solve. 
Actually, that faculty has enough to do to turn out 
skilled and conscientious workmen, without patching 
up the results of other people’s failures. .When a 
bridge collapses because of faulty design, it is small 
comfort to the world that the designing engineer is 
well versed in the humanities. 

Nevertheless, engineers and educators throughout 
the country are giving much thought to the question 
of how engineering training might be liberalized 
through some reshaping of curricula. The “solutions” 
proposed seem to fall into three general classes, 
namely: (1) To add to the engineering studies a few 
compulsory “practical” courses, such as publie speak- 
ing, economies, and accounting; (2) in some way to 
reshape teaching methods to make such subjects as 
machine design and thermodynamics more interesting 
and assimilable; (3) to combine courses in the hu- 
manities and liberal arts with specialized engineering 
subjects. 

The third is the only course we need to discuss here. 
I am convinced that, to be effective, it would demand 
such drastic reshaping and enlargement of the entire 
curriculum as to be beyond the means or possibilities 
of 99 per cent of both universities and students. Aside 
from the practical problem of who is to select the spe- 
cific courses that are to bring the desired results, we 
have the other problem of what those courses would 
mean to the average student of engineering. He comes 
to the college with at least sufficient interest in his 
chosen profession to permit him to subject himself 
to the rigorous disciplines that are imposed by that 
profession’s stern realities, and not, as some claim, by 
misguided drill-sergeant professors. He comes from a 
general environment in which music, English litera- 
ture, and philosophy have meaning only as esoteric, 
cultural subjects, and not as integrated parts of a way 
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of life. Often he comes with a youthful philosophy 
that embraces only the irreducible minimum; he thinks 
to find salvation through those two inescapable basic 
foundations of his profession—the sliderule and the 
pay-check. It is not until he reaches the stock-taking 
age of forty-five that he becomes vaguely or acutely 
aware of their inadequacy. While he is still in col- 
lege, the humanities are more likely to annoy than to 
broaden him. 

To be met through pedagogie programs and policies 
that ean function within the limitations of existing 
universities operating in an existing world, those prob- 
lems seem to me to eall for some course of instruction 
that ean be tied directly to the engineering profession, 
while at the same time serving to open the students’ 
eyes to that profession’s actual place in the complex 
life of man. Relate cultural courses directly to engi- 
neering and they have a far better chance of acquiring 
meaning to the student than if they are given to him 
merely as required courses. Modern geography is 
extremely well suited for that purpose. 

I am here talking about geography in its broadest 
sense, as a cultural subject, a philosophy, an attitude 
of mind. I talk about it as the original all-embracing 
mother science, and in the highest sense of its defi- 
nition as human ecology. For the environments that 
shape human life throughout the world are man-made 
as well as natural; they include bridges, dams, and 
factories as well as mountains, rivers, and people; 
their climates are cultural and political as well as 
shaped by weather. From the general field of geogra- 
phy it seems to me best possible to shape and teach 
courses that would offer the engineering student a 
basie point of view by which he may relate his pro- 
fession to the entire life of man—physical, economic, 
and eultural—and by which he has a chance of gaining 
so broadened a perspective on his profession that it 
can make the liberal arts and humanities real to him 
by being tied directly to that profession. 

I have long thought of writing a book on the broad 
geographical implications of the Panama Canal. 
While it will probably never be written, I give a few 
thoughts from it here as examples. Historically, for 
instance, the canal ean be tied directly into the stir- 
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ring history of polar exploration and discovery, as 
one manifestation of the same urge that caused men 
for centuries to seek the Northwest and Northeast 
passage in order to atone for Columbus’s failure to 
find a quick route to the East. Engineering students 
who see the canal largely as a great engineering 
project should be given at least a glimpse of its 
effects on South America’s modern history, on the 
development of that continent’s West Coast, and so 
also (for instance) on the problems in ethnology that 
are raised by that development’s impinging on Andean 
Indian cultures. It should help to broaden the stu- 
dent’s point of view to be made aware of the canal’s 
important place in those surges and changes in man’s 
thinking about human adaptation to the tropics that 
have had so profound an influence on mankind’s distri- 
bution on earth. Make clear the Panama Canal’s bear- 
ing on such modern problems as that of sovereignty in 
the Falkland Islands and that of the “industrial colon- 
ialism” of which our Middle West complains today, 
and it may come to mean far more to engineering stu- 
dents than a complex and magnificent example of de- 
sign, logistics, and construction. 

Since its “renaissance” a few decades ago, modern 
geography has become ready, as a classroom discipline, 
to supply precisely that kind of broadening to many 
such specialized curricula as engineering, and to open 
the eyes and interests of students to the importance 
of many cultural subjects that had previously meant 
little to them. Indeed, the present dramatic upsurge 
of interest in geography as a college subject is an 
outgrowth of exactly the same ills that call for the 
broadening of curricula in other fields. The bewilder- 
ment opposite new human problems that was displayed 
by engineers in the planning days of the depression, 
and by military men and journalists in the face of 
the vast complex of geographical problems arising 
out of the recent war, would have been far less, both 
in its actuality and its wasteful consequences, if engi- 
neers, journalists, and military men had been grounded 
in the broad humanistic principles and implications of 
geography. 

EARL PARKER HANSON 

IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
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READING INSTRUCTION AND 


IMPROVEMENT 


Without any doubt it may be said that reading is the 
most important of all the elementary school subjects. 
This is not only true because it is the key to all litera- 
ture, but because it is impossible to make any consider- 
able progress in most of the other subjects without a 
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mastery of it—Claude A. Phillips, ‘‘Modern Methods 
and the Elementary School Curriculum.’’ 

We must prepare every school child for the adult day 
of independent library research or recreation, and we 
have left undone our most important duty as educators if 
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any child leaves school unable to use books and libraries. 
. . - Only the extensive, comparative, critical reader can 
worthily prepare himself for his civic obligations.—Mar- 
tin J. Stormzand, ‘‘ Progressive Methods of Teaching.’’ 


WHEN President Roosevelt announced in 1942 that 
close to half a million men were rejected for military 
service because they failed the literacy tests, many 
people must have sat up and taken notice. Surprise 
and chagrin probably greeted the publication by the 
Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce of the 
1942 statistics on illiteracy: more than three quarters 
of a million men of draft age with less than four 
years’ schooling; general analfabetismo ranging from 
61,000 in Iowa to 1,020,000 in New York. On a per- 
centage basis the picture was—and is—black in many 
states. Abroad, illiteracy figures are high in many 
countries, 75 per cent being considered a rather con- 
servative estimate for large sections of South America. 
That the problem is a serious one is shown by the 
widespread attention given to it, in the publicity re- 
leases at least, by UNESCO. 

As the first of the 3 R’s, reading has always occu- 
pied a unique place in the American curriculum. 
“This greatest and hardest of all the arts,” as G. 
Stanley Hall referred to it, has been taught in a 
variety of methods. With the aid of the Horn Book, 
the New England Primer, Noah Webster’s “Old Blue 
Back Speller,”? William H. MeGuffey’s readers, the 
Donald Duck and Mickey Mouse Readers, and count- 
less other reading texts, the American teacher has 
toiled indefatigably to develop within his charges the 
ability to understand the printed page and to choose 
good reading matter. The fact that the results were 
not always proportionate to the efforts cannot be laid 
solely at the door of the teacher. Without going into 
the question of culpability for the widespread low 
standards in reading attainment, it is enough to call 
attention to the presence of masses of students in high 
school and college whose deficiencies in reading im- 
pede the instructional program. Louis B. Wright of 
the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, has 
been quoted by The New York Times as complaining of 


the complete innocence of reading habits displayed by 
aspirants to naval commissions. Many boys simply were 


1 Rudolph R. Reeder, ‘‘The Historical Development of 
School Readers and Methods in Teaching Reading.’’ 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Education, Volume 8, No. 2. New York: 
Macmillan, 1900; Edward B. Huey, ‘‘ The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading.’’ New York: Macmillan, 1908; 
Nila B. Smith, ‘‘ American Reading Instruction.’’ New 
York: Silver, Burdett, 1934. 

2‘*Tt has taught millions to read, and not one to sin,’’ 
Reeder, op. cit., p. 35. Ellwood P. Cubberley, Edgar W. 


Knight, and Stuart G. Noble quote this statement in their 
respective histories of American education, but apply it 
to the New England Primer. 
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incapable of reading ordinary prose exposition and ex. 
tracting any meaning from it. The present illiteracy of 
high school graduates is one of the critical problems 
which liberal-arts colleges must try in some fashion to 
correct. (October 6, 1946.) 


Strong words, these, but scarcely exaggerated. 

On the adult level, too, the need for the improve- 
ment of reading ability has been widely recognized. 
Dozens of books have been written with this aim in 
mind: Walter B. Pitkin’s “The Art of Rapid Read- 
ing,” Mortimer J. Adler’s “How to Read a Book,” 
and I. A. Richards’ “retort” to the preceeding, “How 
to Read a Page,” and others. But there is still a 
tremendous task ahead. 

No one can complain of insufficient professional 
publications on the problems of reading instruction 
and improvement. In very few fields in education 
can be found as many firstrate books as in the realm 
of reading. 

As a eurtain-raiser to the survey of books on read- 
ing, several texts for advanced students may be briefly 
described. “Reading for Self-Education,” by W. E. 
Schutt, presents an analysis of the desirable qualities 
that make a good reader, as well as abundant literary 
selections, mostly essays by Emerson, and exercises 
based thereon. The books suggested by the author for 
collateral reading are more or less the same as the 
Great Books of the Erskine-Hutchins-Barr tradition. 
Although this text will not by itself, or even together 
with the recommended books, make a good reader, it 
does provide help for anyone who is willing to invest 
much time and effort to become one. The aim of the 
second text, “Preface to Critical Reading,” by Richard 
D. Altick, assistant professor of English at the Ohio 
State University, is “to teach those simple habits of 
critical reading and thinking which are indispensable 
to every intelligent man and woman in his or her con- 
stant role as a member of political and economic 
society” (p. vii). As might be expected, the author 
lays stress on the use of precise vocabulary and on 
logie, without neglecting the old stand-bys of rhetoric 
and sentence structure. Possibly in deference to the 
ingrained habit of most Americans, Professor Altick 
devotes a chapter on the technique of reading news- 
papers. Itself a good example of clear writing, the 
book should prove to be effective toward realizing its 
stated objective. 

“How to Read Better and Faster” by Norman 
Lewis, who teaches English at the College of the City 
of New York, initiates the normal reader into the 


3 A, Gordon Melvin’s ‘‘ ‘How to Read a Book’ on Edu- 
eation,’’ Educational Forum, VII, 4, May 1943, pp. 329- 
333, does not live up to the promise in the title. Highest 
priority should be given to a volume to be entitled, ‘‘ How 
to Write a Book on Education.’’ 
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mysteries of eye fixations and movements and aims at 
lasting self-improvement. Mr. Lewis lays out a five- 
week program which encompasses the subjects of in- 
tellectual curiosity and clear thinking, as well as read- 
ing-habit analysis and the technique of rapid reading. 
The reading selections are well graded and the exer- 
cises hold promise of fulfillment. Fortunately, Mr. 
Lewis’ book steers away from the Dale Carnegie type 
of writing. 

E. Wayne Marjarum’s “How to Use a Book” (not 
a very original title) is designed “to help the many 
persons who must go to books for information and 
ideas” (p. ix). “Among the topies treated are: habits 
of rapid reading, the “anatomy of books” from title 
page to index, using the library, and reference books. 
This is a well-written book and a highly useful one, 
but only for the person to whom a library is as strange 
as the Louvre. 

With “The Art of Plain Talk” Rudolf Flesch offers 
convineing proof that difficult subjects may be pre- 
sented in a style understandable to a layman. In 1943 
he wrote a doctoral dissertation, “Marks of Readable 
Style,” in which he developed a statistical formula 
for gauging the readability of published writings. 
Applying the yardstick, which was based on the work 
of Irving Lorge of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to his own production, Dr. Flesch realized to 
his horror that the index of readability of his disser- 
tation was not high. And after government agencies, 
doubtlessly smarting under gibes of “Gobbledygook,” 
adopted the Flesch formula, the author resolved to 
do better by his expanding public. Henee “The Art 
of Plain Talk,” a translation and rewriting of the 
Teachers College thesis, with the addition of exercises 
toward the improvement of one’s reading and writing 
ability. Plain Talk is “the language of the people” 
(p. 109), that is, a style of writing stripped of un- 
necessary wordage and confusing word-parts (“affixed 
morphemes”). Not that Dr. Flesch advocates some 
kind of Basie English (he finds it inadequate for gen- 
eral needs); on the contrary, he is gracious to allow 
scientists to use “specialized language” as “a sort of 
shorthand,” but strictly among themselves. For the 
public, scientific writing must be translated into a 
specific, conerete, popular, and simplified style, since 
“translation within a language may be just as impor- 
tant as translation from one language to another” 
(p. 191). 

Dr. Flesch admits that the central feature of his 
book is the formula. “I almost wish it were not” 
(p. xii), he adds almost wistfully. He might be think- 
ing of the mechanical misuse to which an objective 
instrument of measurement may be put. It is easy to 
imagine the director of the Bureau of Comparative 
Entomology berating a hapless assistant whose latest 
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directive was several points out of line with the Flesch 
Readability Formula. 

Strangely enough, the name of Irving Lorge, 
mentioned on every other page in the dissertation, 
does not oceur even once in the widely circulated 
“Plain Talk.” Why not put in a “plug” for the pro- 
fessor? Incidentally, the “yardstick formula” in the 
appendix has been divested of unreadable subscripts. 

Also primarily concerned with the problem of read- 
ability, but without benefit of the Flesch formula, is 
“Gateways to Readable Books” by Ruth Strang, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Alice Checkovitz, assistant librarian of the 
Horace Mann-Lineoln School, Christine Gilbert, li- 
brarian of the Teachers College School Library Lab- 
oratory, and Margaret Scoggin, librarian of the 
Nathan Straus Branch of the New York Publie Li- 
brary. According to the subtitle, this volume is “an 
annotated graded list of books in many fields for 
adolescents who find reading difficult.” The annota- 
tions are brief, but very interestingly written, and 
should prove helpful to librarians, teachers, and 
parents. 

Within recent years the conference has become of 
increasing importance for the practitioner in reading. 
At these convocations the latest methods are discussed 
by qualified experts from all over the country. Teach- 
ers unable to attend may enjoy these presentations 
vicariously by reading the published proceedings. The 
yearbooks of the Claremont College Reading Confer- 
ences are worthy of particular notice because they 
have consistently advocated a multisensory conception 
of reading. The “Tenth Yearbook,” under the editor- 
ship of Peter L. Spencer, professor of education at 
the Claremont Graduate School and director of the 
conference, deals with the theme, “Personal Factors 
Affecting Reading and Learning,” and contains 23 
short articles by 21 writers, mostly Californians. In 
line with the broad basic definition of reading accepted 
by the conference, the writers treat in as many sec- 
tions the physiological, the social, the audio-visual, the 
bilingual, and the instructional factors underlying the 
reading process. The last-mentioned section contains 
the most substantial contributions to research, spe- 
cifically the reports by Joe Park of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Ruth Strang. Of most general interest, 
however, is the preceding division, which discusses the 
teaching of illiterate adults in Latin America, an edu- 
cational program for Spanish-speaking Americans, 
and the teaching of Spanish in elementary schools. 

The “Eleventh Yearbook,” also edited by Professor 
Spencer, is concerned with the general theme, “Types 
of Reading Implied by a Broad Concept of the Read- 
ing Process.” It offers the customary variety of 
articles on all phases of reading: aural, visual, tactile, 
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social, and physiological. Under the heading of “pri- 
mary reading,” defined by the editor as “the reading 
of objects or things by means of firsthand contact with 
them” (p. 99), such matters as the interpretation of 
color and the reading of the radar oscilloscope are 
given due consideration. In general, the current vol- 
ume has been better prepared than the preceding and 
contains contributions of greater value and on a 
higher level. 

For those unacquainted with the Claremont inter- 
pretation of reading, the following definition should 
be helpful: 

Reading is . .. the basis of the curriculum... a 
process which is activated by any or all the senses. One 
reads in smelling quite as much as in seeing. One reads 
things as well as the symbols which represent them. A 
valid program for reading development is the same as a 
valid program for educational development (‘‘ Tenth 
Yearbook,’’ p. 7). 

The proceedings of the eighth annual reading con- 
ference at the University of Chicago have been edited 
by William S. Gray, professor of education at the 
university and a recognized authority, under the title, 
“The Appraisal of Current Practices in Reading.” 
Unlike the Claremont Conference, whose broad con- 
cept of reading is acknowledged by Professor Gray as 
valid, the Chicago Conference has centered its em- 
phasis on the problems of interpreting the printed 
page. A rather large number of contributions have 
been organized into twenty chapters which cover read- 
ing programs, materials, and practices on every level 
from the primary to that of junior college. Among 
the many contributors are such names as George 
D. Stoddard, Paul Witty, G. T. Buswell, Emmett A. 
Betts, Arthur E. Traxler, and Ralph W. Tyler. It 
will be too much to attempt an over-all evaluation of 
a volume of such scope as this. Rather, it is sufficient 
to eall attention to Dr. Tyler’s article, “Summary of 
Criteria for Appraising a School’s Reading Program,” 
which has been happily included by Dr. Gray to aid 
the reader in grasping the content as a whole. An- 
other feature of interest to the wider pedagogical 
publie is chapter 20, “A Decade of Progress in the 
Improvement of Textbooks.” 

“Improving Reading in Content Fields,” likewise 
edited by Professor Gray, is the title of 1946 confer- 
ence at the University of Chicago. A goodly number 
of subject-matter specialists and other educationists 
present useful suggestions on how to refine and ex- 
tend “the reading efficiency of pupils in specific areas” 
of study. A few familiar authorities on reading are 
again on hand—Guy L. Bond, of the University of 
Minnesota, and Ruth Strang. Following the tradition 
established in the previous volumes in this series, 
there are papers by publishers’ representatives and 
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annotated lists of current books. The final chapter 
is an able summation of the various articles. 

Putting primary stress on the problem approach is 
a new textbook for teachers, “Problems in the Im- 
provement of Reading,” by Constance M. McCullough, 
assistant professor of education, Western Reserve 
University, Ruth Strang and Arthur E. Traxler, asso- 
ciate director of the Educational Records Bureau. 
This book treats all scholastic levels and even touches 
on reading during graduate study (with examples 
from Santayana, pp. 92-93). Not all chapters are 
especially practical: chapter 6 on the improvement of 
reading in the school as a whole, and chapters 9 and 
10 on specific reading difficulties appear to offer most 
to the classroom teacher interested in concrete results. 
“How to Read This Book” is an appropriate title for 
the introductory chapter. The appendices, the case 
studies, and the complete chapter bibliographies make 
this volume more than a textbook. What the reviewer 
misses is the sprightly introduction with which the 
editor of the series, Harold Benjamin, now returned 
from the wars to his deanship at the University of 
Maryland, used to flavor the books published under 
his direction. 

What should prove to be the maximum opus in the 
field of reading for several years to come is “Founda- 
tions of Reading Instruction” by Emmett A. Betts, 
now professor of psychology and director of the Read- 
ing Clinic at Temple University. Unlike the authors 
of the preceding volume, Dr. Betts concentrates his 
fire on those problems of primary concern to the 
teacher of the elementary school. He is about the 
most prolific writer on reading problems, and his col- 
lection of his numerous writings into a unified volume 
is an excellent idea. More than 750 double-columned 
pages, with profuse illustrations, chapter summaries, 
extensive chapter bibliographies, a glossary of terms, 
and other appended aids for a relatively modest price! 
The first impression of admiration turns out to be a 
lasting one. 

Professor Betts believes that good practices in read- 
ing instruction will make it unnecessary for school 
systems to embark upon “wholesale remedial reading 
programs” (p. 568). Most of the reading difficulties 
encountered in schools can be prevented by differ- 
entiated instruction, “a way of evaluating and living 
with a group of individuals in a classroom that results 
in a maximum of development of each individual in 
terms of his interests, needs, and capacities” (p. 3). 
It is clear that Betts is no friend of the “lock-step” 
theory and practice. 

A word of adverse criticism about this excellent 
textbook. Occasionally a chapter, the eighth for in- 
stance, is chiefly a number of long quotations held 
together by brief in-between comment. 
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The second edition of “A Manual of Remedial Read- 
ing,” by Edward W. Dolch, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, contains several 
new chapters, and, like the previous edition, is ad- 
dressed primarily to the teachers of the lower grades. 
The professional level of this manual is not as ad- 
vanced as that of the two textbooks just discussed. 
Dr. Doleh’s book is a model of readability, written 
as it is in short sentences of limited vocabulary range 
and printed in large type with lines widely spaced. 
The style is very simple and avoids professional 
jargon. (Such expressions as “unitized materials” on 
p. 227 are exceptions that “prove” the rule.) 

G. T. Buswell, professor of educational psychology 
and director of the Adult Reading Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Chieago, is well known to students of read- 
ing, especially to those in the foreign-language field. 
His latest study, “Non-Oral Reading,” reports an 
experiment involving more than 70,000 elementary- 
school children in Chicago over a ten-year period. 
What he tried to find out was whether pupils taught 
by the non-oral method were faster and superior read- 
ers than those taught by the customary oral-silent 
reading method. Non-oral reading “proceeds by di- 
rect association between the visual symbol and the 
meaning without the intervention of either the oral 
pronunciation of the words or the inner subvocaliza- 
tion of the words” (p. 1). In short, the attempt was 
made to have the children “think” the meaning. In- 
struction was carried on by picture dictionaries, pan- 
tomime activities, and “other ingenious ways.” The 
results indicate small differences, not generally of sta- 
tistical significance, between the two groups of pupils. 
There is, however, a “general consistency of the direc- 
tion of differences, which in every case favors the non- 
oral method” (p. 28). Dr. Buswell is sanguine about 
the non-oral method, “a logical next step in the evo- 
lution of the teaching of reading” (p. 44). 

Those allergic to statistical data and descriptions of 
experimental set-ups are urged to read Buswell’s last 
two chapters on the implications and the advantages 
of the non-oral method. 

Two bulletins prepared under the auspices of the 
Board of Education of New York City contain con- 
crete suggestions for the classroom teacher. “Guiding 
the Growth of Reading Interests,” by May Lazar, 
research assistant in charge, Division of Instructional 
Research, and Lilian J. LeBoit, a member of her staff, 
offers practical suggestions toward sublimating chil- 
dren’s reading tests to something higher than Super- 
man. “Reading in Sight Conservation Classes,” pre- 
pared by the Division of Child Welfare, describes the 
administration of education for the visually handi- 
capped in the public schools of New York City. Both 
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publications devote their major share of space to 
bibliographies. 

Doctoral dissertations continue to contribute their 
quota of new data on some of the persistent prob- 
lems of reading. “Controlled Eye Movements versus 
Practice Exercises in Reading,” prepared, under the 
sponsorship of Ruth Strang at Teachers College, by 
Frederick L. Westover, of the Department of Per- 
sonnel Service at Brooklyn College, will give no aid 
or comfort to overzealous devotees of mechanical de- 
vices for controlling eye movements. Dr. Westover 
found no significant differences in reading speed and 
comprehension between the method employing a ma- 
chine for controlling eye movements and the one mak- 
ing use of Strang’s “Study Type of Reading Exer- 
cises.” In fact, tests administered six months after 
the first phase of the study showed that there were 
“no significant differences between the trained and the 
untrained [no-exercise] groups in speed and compre- 
hension in reading” (p. 67). 

After studying “Changes in Reading Ability of 474 
Students during the Freshman Year in College,” Mil- 
lard E. Gladfelter, vice-president of Temple Univer- 
sity, discovered significant gains in comprehension and 
in the rate of silent reading, with greater increases in 
the latter ability. The other conclusions of this study, 
carried on at the University of Pennsylvania under the 
direction of Emit D. Grizzell, are interesting, but 
hardly startling. 

Despite the popular flavor of its title, “Why Pupils 
Fail in Reading,” by Helen M. Robinson, instructor 
in education and director of the Reading Clinic at the 
University of Chicago, has all the signposts of a doc- 
toral dissertation, with William S. Gray as the prob- 
able sponsor. The author’s purpose is to study “the 
causes of severe forms of reading disability and to 
consider the nature of appropriate therapeutic pro- 
cedures” (p. 1). After an admirable and exhaustive 
100-page review of the literature on the causes of 
reading retardation, Dr. Robinson presents her find- 
ings and those of co-operating experts in various fields 
related to child study on 30 seriously retarded readers. 
In her own words, “This study shows clearly that a 
large proportion of children who are considered ‘un- 
teachable’ may learn to read when adequate diagnostic 
and remedial steps are taken” (p. 237). This is an 
important conclusion, especially since it is supported 
by Professor Gray, who describes Dr. Robinson’s 
study as “a significant milepost in the progress of 
research concerning the causes of reading retardation” 
(p. v). Teachers and administrators concerned with 
reading difficulties will find this volume most helpful, 
all the more so since the author has generously pro- 
vided summaries, general summaries, and an excellent 
super-summary. 
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Another study of retardation, “Reading Difficulty 
and Personality Organization,” has been completed by 
Edith Gann, principal of the Camden Street Elemen- 
tary School, Newark, N. J., under George W. Hart- 
mann at Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
conclusions of the experiment lend support to the 
author’s hypothesis : 


Dynamic processes in the personality organization 
which determines its means or types of adaptations are 
related to, and influential in the reading experience. 
These processes are associated with, or may be responsible 
for the difficulties or retardations (p. 37). 


Dr. Gann has thoughtfully included a well-organized, 
clear, extensive review of the literature on the causes 
of reading difficulties. It is a pity that a good part 
of it is in a type that is too small to be comfortably 
readable. 

The questionnaire study, “The Effect of Reading on 
Moral Conduct and Emotional Experience,” by Sister 
Mary Corde Lorang, appears to be a doctoral disserta- 
tion under the supervision of Dom Thomas V. Moore, 
head of the department of psychology and psychiatry, 
the Catholic University of America. The conclusion is 
something less than revolutionary: “It is possible to 
inculcate either good or bad principles through read- 
ing” (p. 83). Moreover, books are more effective for 
good and less effective for bad than magazines. The 
volume as a whole is useful for librarians and teachers 
on account of the students’ ratings of adolescent lit- 
erature (an effective pedagogical device toward com- 
piling an index librorum prohibitorum) and the all- 
inclusive professional bibliography. Technically, how- 
ever, it exhibits several flaws: unconvincing sampling; 
suggestive, rather than conclusive, data; research tech- 
niques capable of refinement. 

With research and other types of publications in 
abundance, it was inevitable for bibliographies to ap- 
pear. “Another Five Years of Research in Reading,” 
by Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend, the latter 
a research assistant in the Educational Records Bu- 
reau, is a continuation of the Traxler-Seder bibliogra- 
phy published in 1941. Almost half of the book con- 
sists of a summary of the results of the research 
studies, 1940-45. The bibliography proper contains 
short abstracts of 527 selected items. These annota- 
tions repeat more or less what the compilers have 
presented in the introductory survey. In general, 
comment is descriptive, with an occasional shy attempt 
at criticism (p. 31). Outspoken criticism is even rarer 
(p. 57), while there is but one instance of really good 
critical evaluation (p. 70). The continual stress on 
how the results of research may be put into practice, 
the author and subject indexes (why not index the 
summary?), and the use of code letters to indicate 
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grades or subjects for which the studies are applicable 
make this volume a highly useful professional tool. 

One would have to be a chronic grouch to look for 
omissions in the 8,278-item compilation of Emmett A. 
and Thelma M. Betts, “An Index to Professional Lit- 
erature on Reading and Related Topics.” This un- 
annotated list, which is arranged in a single alphabet, 
comprises books, unpublished theses, and articles in 
general and professional periodicals, including some 
titles in German and French. The introduction de- 
scribes no fewer than fourteen trends, lists the sources 
from which the items were taken, and suggests how to 
evaluate research studies in reading. The topical 
index facilitates the search for references on specific 
problems. The proofreading has been done most eare- 
fully, as evidenced by the almost complete absence of 
errors in the spelling of names. 

It is unnecessary to belabor the point that literacy 
is more than a matter of statistics or that a democracy 
in which many citizens are unable to read compre- 
hendingly is badly in need of some overhauling. There 
are plentiful resources for successful instruction in 
reading on every educational level, including the adult. 
The gap between what can be done and what has been 
done must be bridged by the determined will of the 
professional educators and the leaders of public life. 
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